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In seeking to establish cases of early Slavic immigration to the 
United States, the author frequently goes astray. For instance 
the contention seems to be made by Professor Balch, that the set- 
tlements of the so-called Moravians, better "Unitas Fratrum," 
belong to the history of Slavic immigration. However, it is clearly 
established, that the Moravian brotherhood was already thoroughly 
Germanized by Zinzendorf between 1722-35 at Herrnhut in Sax- 
ony. When the "Unitas Fratrum" came to America there were 
very few persons among them who had been born in Moravia, 
scarcely ten in the year 1747, reports Brother Schnell. Of the 
twelve first settlers at Bethabara, N. C, six were Germans, two 
Norwegians, one a Dane, two native Americans (with German 
names), and one of unknown origin. The official language of the 
church continued to be German for a very long time until English 
replaced it. The history of the Moravian brotherhood in this 
country should therefore not be included in the subject of the 
Slavic immigration. 

Our Slavic Fellow Citizens furnishes most instructive and fas- 
cinating reading. The numerous well-chosen illustrations, intro- 
duced by an admirable frontispiece, impress vividly characteristics 
of feature and costume. Professor Balch's work should be widely 
read. It will go far to remove prejudices, enable us to see beyond 
ourselves, and deepen our sympathy for humanity. 

A. B. Fattst. 

Cornell University. 

The Story of the Negro. The Rise of the Race from Slavery. 
By Booker T. Washington. (New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 1909. Two volumes. Pp. vi, 332; 437. $3.) 

The principal of Tuskegee has, in previous books, told the 
story of his own career and of the institution which he has built 
up. The present volumes cover the wider field of the American 
negro's progress in the acquisition of the fundamentals of civili- 
zation. There are three parts to the work, devoted respectively 
to the Negro in Africa, The Negro as a Slave, and The Negro 
as a Freeman. It is not in any strict sense a history, nor is it 
a scientific monograph comparable to those of Hoffman, Tilling- 
hast or Du Bois. It contains in a rather loose way a historical 
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sketch of the race in Africa and America, and it makes free use 
of statistical materials, but its primary purpose is to present a 
popular account of the actual economic and cultural achievements 
of the negro. 

There is little need to say that Mr. Washington scrupulously 
abstains from any touch of the controversial attitude in dealing 
with the problems of race contact. From the beginning of his 
career his chief message has been the solidarity of interests be- 
tween the two races. He is not afraid, however, to deplore the 
exclusion of his race from equal opportunity with the whites in 
the things that he regards as essential. On the other hand, 
defenders of the radical political policies of the reconstruction 
period can hardly be expected to welcome a statement like this, 
sound and wholesome as it is: "The whole South has suffered 
from the fact that the former slaves were first introduced into 
political life as the opponents, instead of the political supporters, 
of their former masters." 

If the volumes contain little that is actually new they are never- 
theless worth while because the practical sense and wise optimism 
which have marked Mr. Washington's work will reach a wider 
circle of readers. Discarding labored arguments about the possi- 
bility of negro progress, he gives abundant examples of actual 
progress. Not the least striking of these is the work of negroes 
themselves on behalf of law and order as a cure for negro crimi- 
nality. Here again Mr. Washington finds thath is favorite formula 
of property-getting and solid economic interest is the starting 
point of progress. It is not quite correct to say that he con- 
siders economic achievement as the prerequisite of cultural 
advancement. It would be nearer the truth to say that the one 
embodies the other. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly. 

University of Indiana. 

Equal Suffrage. The Results of an Investigation in Colorado made 
for the Collegiate Equal Suffrage League of New York State. 
By Helen L. Sumner. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1909. Pp. xxxv, 282. $2 net.) 

Students of political and social science will be gratified by a 
perusal of this work, as it is the first scientific attempt by a well- 



